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OLONIAL 
FURNITURE, 


in all its varied beauty and quaintness of design. 
Furniture carved in the vigorous old Flemish way. 
Pieces in the style of the Empire, stately, elegant. 
Nine floors of magnificent Furniture, representing all 
the best schools and masters of antiquity and modern 
times. 

Forty years’ experience as Furniture manufacturers 
justifies us in saying that our product is unexcelled for 
perfection of finish and thoroughness of construction. 

Remember we sell medium and fine furniture at a 
lower price than any house in Chicago. 

Dressing Cases . -. . . $ 8.00 to $600.00 
Brass Beds... - . 20.00to 200.00 
Dressing Tables a oo 8.50 to 250.00 
Chiffoniers ..... 4.25 to 300.00 


Bookcases .... . 6.00 to 150.00 
Buy of the Makers 


John A. Colby & Sons, 


Store: 148-154 Wabash Avenue. 
Factory: 44-50 N. Elizabeth St. 





Men’s Fashionable Apparel. 


EN of fastidious tastes find much satisfaction 
1) in their dealings with this store. Our stocks 
of Men’s goods are managed with the same care 
and judgment that have won such prestige for our 
other departmen The best (in style and quality) 
of everything in Men’s Wear is sold at consistently 
moderate prices. Our Men’s Departments can all 
be conveniently reached from our north State Street 


entrance. 


Marshall Field & Co. 
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Colonial Furniture 


LARGEST AND MOST VARIED 
ASSORTMENT WEST 
OF NEW YORK. 











Our stock is now very complete, and at 
present contains some of the choicest antique 
specimens we have ever possessed. Genuine 
Chippendales, Authentic Sheratons and | 
Heppelwhites. 


Sideboards, Dining Tables, Chairs, Cabi- 
nets, Desks, Secretaries. In fact anything ' 
necessary for the complete furnishing of a 
home. 


If interestea write for our new catalogue. 











CORNER CABINET NO. 018% ; ‘conan NO, 310 
123 NORTH STATE ST., 
W. K. COWAN & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 

















ceilings it requires taste. Our 
reputation is established for 
keeping in stock the finest and 
most beautiful wall papers ; 
but we can also supply many 
cheap and medium priced 
papers, which are still in the best taste. It will 
cost nothing to investigate or to write for samples, 
and you will be surprised to find what beautiful 
designs can be obtained at prices below what you 
have paid for papers of inferior quality and styles. 
W. P. Netson Company, 193 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Representative House of America 








Illustration from a photograph of the bed of Diane de Poitiers. 
It is typical of the period of the XVI Century Renaissance. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


are prepared to furnish estimates for exact reproductions of the 
Furniture and Draperies of this period. Designs and 
estimates will be sent on application. 
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The Representative House of America 














Carrying the Largest and Most Exclusive Stock from which selections may be made 
personally or by correspondence. 


ONLY T HE ow 


Carpets 
Rugs 
Tapestry 
Upholstery 
Laces 
Wall 
Papers 
Wall 
Coverings 
Window 
Hangings 
Etc. Etc., 





COLONIAL HALL SETTEE 


INTERIOR DECORATION {] 3 


Special designs for interior decorations to conform with any period or architecture planned 
and executed by our own artists and workmen. Correspondence] from any part of the 
country will receive immediate attention. 


W. & J. Sloane==: 
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THE HOUSES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 
NORWEGIAN HOMES. 


HE inquisitive traveler who is not.satisfied, as Sancho Panza said 
to Don Quixote, to see things dry-shod at home, finds little 
trouble in gratifying his curiosity with regard to domestic life in 
Norway. Having seen the quaint architecture of the churches 

and old farmhouses, he may, if he desires, gather considerable know- 
— of the interiors by manifesting a little friendly interest in the peo- 
ple. 

The Norwegians are rather shy at first, perhaps on account of the 
rudeness of the early travelers, but once they are convinced of the 
friendliness of the traveler, they give him their confidence and freely 
bring forth their hoarded treasures for his inspection, heirlooms of cen- 
turies, many of them; others, prizes gained at agricultural fairs. 

The dwellings in cities and large towns do not differ materially from 
their kind the world over. It is in the home of the well-to-do farmer 
and poor peasant that we find things typical of the country. The farm- 
houses, which do not contain many rooms, are built of wood, and like the 
cottages on the French sea-coast, are painted in all the primary colors, 
red predominating. 

The architecture in the south of Norway is far more picturesque than 
that of the north. The red-tiled houses of the town are prettily grouped, 
but the homes of the bonders, as the farmers are called, offer far more 
pleasure to the traveler than the town-houses. 

The majority of them are long, low buildings, entered by a door at 
the top of a double flight of steps. Now and again one may be seen with 
a porch and a pent-house window above and a platform before the main 
door. 

The Stabar, or storehouse, which answers to the godown of the 
Chinese and Japanese, is sometimes built on to the house as an addition, 
but more often it is detached and set some distance away for more 
safety in case of fire. All the supplies of the year are stored there and 
all surplus articles, furniture and everything else which is necessary to 
put in safe-keeping. 

The storehouses are far more picturesque than most of the farm- 
houses. The kind commonly seen has a chalet-like roof overlapping the 
walls of the upper floor, which again overhangs the lower story, the 
base of which rests upon piles of stone and gives shelter to the open 
space below. They look like one Chinese house set on top of another. 

Each section gradually diminishing in size downward thus protects 
the one below it, while the broad roof spreads like a huge square um- 
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brella over all. The outlines are really very graceful and the corners of 
the buildings are frequently embellished with carvings and the sides are 
ornamented with vines and trellises. One of the finest seen was painted 
white, and the door and crossbeams were carved to look like delicate 
tracery. Foliaged ornamentation is frequently seen and occasionally the 
sides have highly ornamented pieces set in. 

The storehouse of many a Norwegian home is rich in heirlooms of 
almost priceless value, first from their workmanship, and second from 
their age. Many of them are wrought in the fashion of things in vogue 


A MopDEL PEASANT In 


when Odin founded the Norwegian people. The Starburet at Bygdo, of 
which a photograph is given, is said to be filled with the best specimens 
of Norwegian carving and bric-d-brac extant. The storehouse itself is 
about twelve hundred years old. It was built in Laredel, but a few 
decades ago, as an inscription on the wall tells us, King Oscar, who 
wished to preserve as much as possible existing remnants of the old 
architecture and carving, had the Starburet removed to Bygdo and filled 
it with heirlooms of great value and antiquity. The carved cabinets and 
seats are beautiful specimens of the artisan’s work. The exterior of the 
storehouse shows some of the finest work in Norway. 

Some of the homes of the wealthy farmers are very picturesque. 
They are built of hewn logs with dove-tailed corners, like the block- 
houses on our own frontiers. A wonderful touch of beauty is given by 
the moss which is used to calk the seams between the logs. The farmer 
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uses this for warmth, but nature adds her work to his, and the result is 
a charmingly artistic exterior, handsomer than the Royal Palace in 
Christiania, a large quadrangular building, which looks like temporary 
barracks. 

In a Norwegian kitchen the fireplace occupies one of the angles of the 
room. It is made with a platform of brick, nine or ten inches thick, 
resting on the floor, circular in front and reaching from wall to wall. 
The walls are bricked up to form the back, while above is a huge hood, 
extending some distance into the room. In some of the other rooms 


FARMHOUSE INTERIOR, SHOWING BED IN CORNER. 


there are handsome brick and stone fireplaces, curiously divided in the 
middle. 

A branch of a tree, bent to the desired shape, is sometimes used for a 
crane, while the kettle hangs far out in the room. Among the poorer 
classes the only fireplace is in the center of the building, and the smoke 
ascends through an opening in the roof. 

. The houses have all sorts of delightful nooks and staircases leading 
up to unexpected places. The hewn beams of the roof are left unorna- 
mented, and the floors are uncovered except now and then a layer of 
braided rushes is put down. Carpets are almost never used except in 
the cities. 

There are few rooms set apart for sleeping purposes. The beds, 
which are ridiculously small and short, are furnished with great down 
or feather quilts, like those used in Germany. There are usually two 
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beds in a room, one on either side of a paneled cupboard, in a little 
recess. One particularly pretty room had a gorgeously painted screen 
set across one side, while the cupboard and beds occupied the other. 
Why a nation of six-foot men should build four-foot beds is one of the 
wonders of all travelers in Norway. Sometimes the beds are built into 
the wall like berths on a ship. Again the great feather beds are laid 
inside what seems like a wooden pen. There is a curved piece cut out of 
one side, and here by the aid of steps one gets into the bed. The illus- 
tration of a farmhouse shows one of these clumsy beds in the corner. 
The chair, which is hundreds of years old, is exactly the shape of the 
rattan ones of to-day. 

Norwegian furniture is curious and most of it is old. There are 
quaintly-carved chests, which brought the wedding outfit of a pretty 
ancestress hundreds of years ago, that stand just where they were placed 

when first they were 
brought into the new 
home. 

The primitive 
bonder takes great 
pleasure in maintain- 
ing the simple man- 
ner of his father, and 
not for untold wealth 
would he part with 
any of the treasures 
in which he takes 
great pride. If his 
great - great - grand - 
father placed a piece 
of furniture in a cer- 
tain position, there it 
must stay, certainly, 

NORWEGIAN STOREHOUSE as long as he lives. 

An unusual deco- 

ration in one house consists of a series of paintings illustrating the 
five senses. The people are one and all fond of flowers, and they 
grow many plants, shrubs and even small trees indoors, which much 
improves the appearance of their interiors. Many of the roofs are 
covered with a foot or two of turf and grass, and when the flower- 
beds are in bloom one is reminded of the hanging gardens of Babylon. 

Carved furniture is found in every house; some of the pieces are 
wonderful specimens of the carver’s art, the like of which will not be 
made again, for the art is dying out among the peasants, who find they 
can buy machine-made things far cheaper than they can make them. 

Racks for plates are built all around many of the rooms, and shelves 
and broad tables hold mugs, cups, candlesticks and in fact all the family 
china and silver plate. The men of the south are skilled workers in 
gold and silver, and the best carvers are found there also. One is con- 
tinually surprised at the fine specimens of glass, silver filigree and 
earved work which are found in what would seem a poor man’s home. 

Even the poorest peasant makes some show of ornaments, though the 
pictures are flaring with color and the crockery rude. They have in use 
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a two-handled porridge cup, made variously of wood, horn or silver, 
which is exactly the shape of the quaich of the Scotch people. All these 
are set forth in plain sight upon the occasion of a wedding, funeral or 
christening. Nothing is put away until the end of the féte, when it is 
locked up in the storehouse. 

In every house there is a chair of state, larger than the others, and 
more carved, which is occupied by the bonder, who, as head of the house 
has authority like a king, and who exacts implicit obedience from his 
children and grandchildren. The Norwegian women, like the Dutch and 
German frauen, carry and keep their knitting, sewing and fancy work in 


INTERIOR OF STARBURET AT ByGDo. 


gayly painted or decorated boxes, somewhat resembling bandboxes, 
which have erect side handles and a thin board cover which catches in a 
notch at the handle and fastens with a button at the point opposite. 
These are made in several sizes and great pains taken to decorate them. 

In the early summer many of the farmers convey their cattle up the 
mountains for fresh pasturage. They lock their houses in the valley and 
the whole family migrate with the cattle. In the mountains they live in 
log-huts and in a manner which reduces existence to its simplest form. 

The Laps of Fin-Marken are a primitive people living in tents or 
huts. Their drinking cups, platters and dishes are made of birch wood, 
spoons and forks are carved out of horn and the bones of reindeer; the 
only silver they have is in the brooches and girdles which the women 
wear. 

The tents are made of a coarse kind of white sail-cloth, which is 
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WINDOW CURTAINS. 


HERE is no more familiar character than the man who does n’t 
want his wife to put curtains at the windows, and there is no 
one who has not been present at debates on the subject which 
were at once comic and tragic. The husband says he does n’t see 
any sense in making windows to let the light in, and then spending time, 
trouble and his money in shutting out all the sunshine and making it 
impossible for a man to see anything that is going on outside without 
forcing his way through two or three sets of lacey things that irritate 
him to exasperation. The wife at this point of the discussion usually is 
either dissolved in tears or goaded to a violent assertion of her rights 
over the domain of the household. Her argument for curtains is first of 
all that the room is quite light enough as far as she can see, and that 
curtains are pretty and ‘‘dress up” a room. Such household dissensions 
were probably more prevalent about ten years ago, when it was considered 
desirable to have one’s windows as big as possible, filled with the 
largest sheets of plate glass which the owner could afford, and then 
shrouded with as many sets of curtains as could be secured and hung. 
It was the custom to have sash curtains, made of anything from lace to 
cheesecloth, next the window, reaching only to the sill, and ordinarily 
looped back; then long lace curtains, hanging straight or looped back 
slightly and trailing their elegant length upon the floor, in the way of 
every one’s feet; over these heavy stuff curtains of some sort, the whole 
surmounted, perhaps, by a looping either of the same stuff or of some 
light-colored silk. And when one considers this as a method of window 
decoration, it is impossible not to sympathize with the husband who 
wanted to tear down the whole structure. But the wife had reason on 
her side also, and modern styles represent a compromise between the 
two disputants. Each was right and each was wrong, but in a crude 
way they had got hold of the theories which should guide one in curtain- 
ing windows. 

In the first place, windows are undoubtedly built too big; they should 
not be so large that you have to put three thicknesses of cloth over them 
to keep out the glare. But on the other hand, it is suitable and right to 
do something to soften the crude light of outdoors. One should never 
forget that the inside of a house is an interior. If you want the full 
light of the sun, you are expected to go out of doors, or into a glass- 
roofed sun bath. Sunlight, and plenty, is wanted in a house, but it 
should be softened and diffused. And the natural means for accom- 
plishing this result is furnished by curtains. They are therefore useful; 
it is the duty of the household decorator to make them ornamental. 

The treatment of the windows is consequently a most important part 
of the furnishing of a room. Of course, were it possible to have 
the windows and casements decorative in themselves, adapted to the 
need of the room for light, and proportioned so that architecturally they 
are beautiful features of the room, the necessity for curtains would be 
much less manifest. Indeed, in the better built new houses the windows 
are much more and the curtains much less prominent than they used to 
be. But for those who live in rented houses, or in old mansions of their 
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haps with stamped leather or tapestry on the walls, may seem to demand 
something heavier than white at the windows, but it is surprising how 
rarely this occurs. When it does, curtains of the light India silk may 
be used instead. But in most such cases it will be found that it is better 
to keep the muslin curtains next the sash and add stuff curtains of some 
sort over them. 

The muslin curtains may be allowed to fall almost to the floor if you 
wish, but it is nowadays more usual to have them only come to the 
window sill. Many of the best houses done at present have nothing 
besides these white curtains, but there is, to tell the truth, ample reason 
and justification for a heavy set of curtains put over them. The use of 
this second set is not ordinarily to keep out light, although on some hot 
days in summer they may well serve that purpose. But on rough winter 
nights, when winds rise and storms blow, nothing can give a greater 
feeling of shelter and comfort than to have the curtains pulled across 
the windows to keep out the cold and the drafts which not even the best 
fitted casement can wholly prevent. It is evident that heavy curtains 
falling to the floor should be hung on rings to slip easily, and should 
never be so looped back that they cannot be loosened in a moment. 
Ordinarily for heavy or any stuff curtain, including chintz, there is no 
better style than the straight hanging one, hung by rings on a pole, or 
from underneath a valance. This valance may be from five to fourteen 
inches deep, plain or slightly gathered; if of rich material, it would be 
better box plaited. The curtain may reach to the window sill, or to 
the floor (ordinarily the latter is preferable), but not half-way. 

An old fashion now coming back, here and there, is the one of making 
the heavy curtain a little longer than it would have to be to hang 
straight, and laying it, quite high up, over a large brass rosette, or if 
one is not so fortunate as to obtain this, a heavy cord or handsome bro- 
eaded band with loop on either end may be used to hold back the cur- 
tain, and catching on a sturdy and as handsome a brass hook as may be 
had. Of course, under these should be the finishing lace or muslin. 

The heavy long curtain may be of almost any material. The only 
restriction should be that if your walls are covered with a bold design 
it would be risky to have curtains other than a plain color, or at least 
a very unobtrusive pattern. With plain walls, of course, figured cur- 
tains may be most effective, and of all these perhaps nothing is more 
charming than chintz. These chintz curtains may be plain or ruffled 
around the edge, and if you can manage it, a couch and a few chairs in 
the room should be covered with the same material. There are dam- 
asks and brocades for richly furnished rooms. Less expensive are the 
innumerable colored cotton goods, to be found everywhere in the shops, 
of Oriental or domestic manufacture, and denims, awning cloths, and 
vast lots of miscellaneous fabrics for cheaper rooms or summer cot- 
tages. But in general it will be found much safer to use merely the 
muslin curtains until you can afford some really worthy material for 
curtains. The cheaper goods may be used, but they cannot be warmly 
recommended. And whatever cheap fabric is purchased should at least 
look worthy, should be of good design, and have either beauty of texture 
or color. Real ‘‘bargains’’ are only to be got by hunting through 
mountains of unworthy stuff. 

ELLEN SIMMONS. 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS. 


e of nature is acknowledged by its possessors 
38 quite beyond anything the Western mind can 


ver viewing, shell gathering, mushroom picking, 
wing are the recognized pastimes of holiday-seek- 


we do in the Occident, but as compared with the 
seem almost shamefaced about it. For example, 
cherry trees is an event of national importance 


a8 many well-known avenues or orchards which 
sands of pleasure-seekers at this period. Moon 
lental pleasure; it is a recognized source of enjoy- 
es have a moon chamber arranged with open sides 


the occupation. In short, the delight in natural 


rt of Japanese life that like everything else it has 


in elaborate and semi-religious ceremonial. The 
love of flowers and the 
desire to preserve them 
is in some vague way 
connected with the 
Buddhistic doctrines 
which forbid the tak- 
ing of life, and the 
question of floral ar- 
rangement, to which 
an American woman 
gives perhaps five min- 
utes before dinner, is 
in Japan a delicate 
and complicated art 
which it takes six 
years’ hard study to 
master. It is the oc- 
cupation of learned 
men, literati, ladies of 
the aristocracy, 
priests, philosophers 
and retired men of 
rank. Even soldiers 
have not disdained to 
devise arrangements 
in blossoms. There 
isa story which sounds 
curious in Western 
ears of a famous gen- 
eral who occupied the 
leisure moments of a 
campaign in arranging 
flowers. Lacking the 
usual vases and dishes. 
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IRIs IN Fan-SHAPED DisH—Ko STY Le. 


for the purpose, he used the horse buckets, and, since then, out of com- 
pliment to him, one of the regulation forms of the vessel to hold 
flowers has been called the horse bucket. 

Flower arrangement is taught by many professors and there are many 
schools of the art, such as the Shinsho, Sekishin, Kodo, Hana-no-moto, 
Rikkeva, Bisho, Ikenobo, Ko and Eushin. These all differ in small 
details; the main principles are the same. That these main principles can 
be more than hinted at within the limits of a magazine article is impos- 
sible. For accurate information on the different schools there is no 
source outside the original Japanese literature on the subject. Buta 
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very extensive knowl- 
edge may be gained 
from a most interest- 
ing book by Mr. Josiah 
Conder, which may be 
found in most large 
libraries. 

The Japanese start 
with the rule that the 
beauty of flowers is 
their seasonableness. 
An August flower in 
January would seem 
to them inappropriate 
and grotesque. So 
there is a regular 
flower calendar, rang- 
ing from spring flow- 
ers, such as plum and 
cherry blossoms; sum- 
mer flowers, wistaria, 
iris, peony, lotus and 
many others; through 
the chrysanthemums 
and the seven flowers 
of autumn to the bared 
branches which some- 


times do duty as flow- 
ers in winter. 

In contrast to our 
tight masses of blos- 
soms, the Japanese ar- 

This may be partly due to the fact 
grow on trees and shrubs, and are in 


to crowd together. The reddening young leaves 
le, are considered flowers in Japan, and many 


and evergreens, which have no flowers, are 


l art. 
here our flower arrangements are merely the mass- 
lors, the Japanese system is one of linear arrange- 


omposes the main lines of his flower group as a 
And there are endless technical 


behind all the strange rules and symbolisms of 


ving familiarity with the plants and flowers he 
choice of vase, the turning of each leaf, and the 
ist suggest the natural habits of the plant. 
er-iris blooms, and how the pine silhouettes itself 


He 


The convention is that surface of the water in 
surface from which the plant in its natural 


the vigorous rise of its stem is as important 
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an element in the beauty of the final composition as the colors in the 
flower. 

There are numerous interesting and rather arbitrary rules governing 
the choice of plants. As might be expected, a class of poisonous plants 
are considered ominous and unsuited to any occasion. Perfumed flowers 
are also forbidden, and some other flowers, for reasons not apparent to 
the western mind, are not allowed. The combination of different plants 
is difficult. Ordinarily flowers which belong properly to different 
months should not be used together; but even in the same month there 
are unfitting combinations. Perhaps because both are trees, peach and 
cherry blossoms may not be used together. 

In the rules for composition use is made of the curious sex distinctions 
which are so quaint an idea of the Japanese mind. When two objects 
are placed side by side the bolder of the two is considered a male, in 
Japanese art. As in landscape gardening, there may be male and 
female cascades, male and female boulders, so in floral arrangements a 
flowering tree in com- 
bination with a plant 
is male; the full flower 
is male, while the bud 
is female. Red, purple 
and pink are male col- 
ors, and blue, yellow 
and white female; the 
front surface of a leaf 
is male, its under sur- 
face female Another 
symbolic rule is for 
the variation of the 
quantity of water in 
the dish, which should 
be only about half full 
in winter and almost 
overflowing in sum- 
mer. 

The symbolism of 
flower arrangements is 
carried to an almost 
absurd length. Chosen 
at random are some of 
the arrangements :— 

“Simplicity” is rep- 
resented by rushes and 
irises in a two-story 
bamboo vase. 

“Serenity,” sus- 
pended bronze boat, 
bearing white chrysan- 
themums, suggesting a 
loaded ship in port. 

‘‘Quaintness,” hooked 
vessel in shape of a PINE AND LiLy—BisHo STYLE. 
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gourd, with small 
chrysanthemums. 

The art of flower 
arrangements is closely 
connected with the tea 
ceremonial. In Japan 
the formal offering of 
tea to guests is almost 
a religious function 
and is taught by pro- 
fessors who are often 
noted men. The guest 
of honor is invited to 
make an arrangement 
of flowers, and the de- 
tails of the act are 
more complicated than 
any religious ceremon- 
ial with us. The flower 
arrangement is placed 
in a recess, before the 
kakemono or painting 
which is hung there, 
and it must be in per- 
fect harmony with the 
painting. Sometimes 
the flowers will convey 
a delicate historical ai- 
lusion. For example, a 
famous Chinese paint- 
er, To-Emmei, is said 
to have been excessive- 
ly fond of chrysanthe- 
mums, and when a 
painting by him is dis- 

o use these flowers in the floral arrangement. 
pursued into almost endless ramifications, but 


nly hope to suggest how interesting such a study 


rned and applied to our own household art are, 


ured by the mass of detail which is forever 
Western mind. But there are some things which 
the Japanese. If we could only learn that the 


not a direct measure of its beauty we should have 


[f we were led to consider trees, rushes and 


floral decoration, we should have made a great 
rn that there is no need of a vast quantity of 
ray is sometimes lovelier than half a hundred, if 


vase or bowl with care and thought so that it 
to the plant it was to contain, we should make 
ms. Flowers would also become less a mere 
more a necessity in every beautiful house. It 
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would be the idlest folly to advocate any such system as the Japanese for 
our own uses. But one thing must be insisted on as a lesson—nothing 
in the house is too small to receive the most careful and painstaking 
attention, and there is nothing so small that it will not fully justify by 
increased beauty the trouble spent upon it. DONALD WARREN. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


HE third prize in Toe House Beavutirut’s Cottage Competition 
was awarded ‘Arcadia,” Mr. Fred W. Lumis of Springfield, 

Mass., whos signs are here presented. Mr. Lumis has 
employed a style which, considering its cheapness and its great 
picturesqueness, it is strange we do not find used oftener by American 
architects. The first story is built of rough-hewn stone, and the upper 
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stories of plaster crossed by beams painted black or left the natural color 
of the wood with an oil finish and allowed to grow dark with the beating 
of the weather. Any one who has wandered down the streets of an 
English village, or through some quaint old city in that country, knows 
the charm of the half-timbered style, and knows furthermore how it lends 
itself to use in the humblest dwellings. The English cottage, with its 
small dooryard made into a garden, its small paned windows with neat 
white curtains and a few sturdy red geraniums on the window ledge is 
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in a way the model for cheeriness and comfort among smaller dwelling- 
houses. Mr. Lumis’s cottage is not by any means a direct copy of the 
English model—indeed, in spite of the plaster and beams, he has given 
it an appearance entirely its own, and a picturesqueness quite different 
from that of the foreign prototype. The English cottage has usually 
grown by accretion, each good harvest has put a fresh gable on some- 
where, cut a fresh window, or added a lean-to. Mr. Lumis’s house is to 
have unity in plan, and the distinction which comes from knowing pretty 
accurately what you are about when you begin. 

The house is more rigidly economical of space than either of the two 
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others which have been printed. It is almost a square in plan, and there 
are no changes in the roof-line nor spreading wings to give life to the 
exterior appearance. It has to depend for its effect entirely upon its 
good proportions, upon the decorativeness of the cross-beams of the 
upper’ stories and the squares which make up the window-sashes, and 
upon the picturesqueness of a massive chimney which is built up against 
the wall at one side of the center. In this chimney the idea of a heavier 
lower story is carried out by making the upper part of brick instead of 
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y narrowing it somewhat at the line of division 
ond stories. 
mpted to give variety to the exterior by making 
» windows and for the glass in his front door. 
‘a mistake. The suggestion of Gothic tracery 
unnecessary, and the fact that another design 
confuses the effect still more. The simple 
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nterior is remarkable chiefly for its compactness. 
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sequently more useful by having a stone parapet 
» ordinary railing. The hall is not large, but it 
its purpose as a passageway. Two windows on 
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the staircase light it, and a seat on the staircase landing makes that a 
pleasant corner. And there is a convenient closet underneath the second 
landing of the staircase. 

The living-room, which one enters at the left, is spacious, being 
seventeen feet square. It has a big fireplace between two windows fitted 
with seats. The dining-room is back of this, smaller, but well propor- 
tioned, well lighted and with a china closet built into the wall. 

The kitchen is unusually well fitted with closets, pantry, and store- 
room. The pantry is well lighted and serves as a passageway between 
the dining-room and the kitchen. The kitchen has plenty of light, an 
outside door, and a staircase of its own leading upstairs, beneath which 
the stairs go down to the cellar. 

Upstairs the extra space used below for the porch allows an extra 
room ten by eleven feet. This Mr. Lumis calls the sewing room, 
but in most families, although it has no closet, it would probably serve 
as an extra bedroom in cases of emergency. The main chamber is 
a very fine room, fourteen by seventeen feet, and has the great advantage 
of having an open fireplace. There is a second chamber, twelve by 
fourteen, with a good closet. The servant's bedroom is eleven by 
eleven, with a closet. It is directly at the head of the staircase to the 
kitchen. The stairs to the attic story are conveniently out of the way. 
In so small a house the rooms upstairs must necessarily have their 
entrance doors somewhat close together, and the isolation of the ser- 
vants’ room or the bathroom is an almost impossible problem. The only 
thing that can be done is to have two staircases. 

Mr. Lumis’s house should be admirably suited to those who have to 
build on a small plot of ground, and who do not require a house with 
spacious and open effects. The third-prize cottage is tight, compact and 
eminently comfortable. 
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HEN the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, in 1620, the 

\ / \ / — collection of tableware owned by the entire band was exceed- 

ingly simple, the number of pieces was very meager, and 

with the exception of a few plate-silver tankards or drinking 

cups, all were very inexpensive. They may have owned a few mugs and 

cups of coarse earthenware, but their table outfit consisted almost 

entirely of wooden trenchers and various pieces of pewter ware. Some 

of these plates and dishes of pewter of the Pilgrims are still preserved in 
the historical and antiquarian collection at Plymouth. 

The time when America was settled was the era when pewter ware 
had begun among English folk to take the place of wooden ware for 
table use, just as the time of our Revolutionary War marked the victory 
of porcelain over pewter. Wooden trenchers were not suddenly aban- 
doned; they were used upon the table for many years by all the colon- 
ists, and until this century by plain people. A Connecticut deacon was 
rebuked for his pride and ambition when it was discovered that his 
family ate from round dishes instead of square trenchers, as did his 
neighbors. He apologized for his assumption of high fashion, and 
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{as extravagant as he appeared to be; that he 
and so thought he might use his round plates, 
s cheaply as square ones, without assuming too 
of inordinate luxury. 


r was a very respectable and influential one, both 


The Guild of Pewterers in London was a very 
,and English pewterers came with other trades- 
ies. Richard Graves was a pewterer of impor- 
and Henry Shrimpton, a wealthy citizen who 

made large quantities of pewter ware for the 
and waxed rich in the manufacture. The pew- 
| in numbers until the War of Independence, 


iddenly increasing importation of Oriental and 
ty and cheapness, destroyed their trade. 
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“THE LIGHT oF OTHER Days’’—OLD PEWTER LAMPS. 
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porringer” and ate his supper of bread and milk from it; perhaps, in 
still more distant years, when the old man was a baby, his mother had 
had served to her, in one of these old porringers, her ‘‘dish of caudle,” 
that rich mixture of eggs, spices, bread, milk and wine, which was 
thought years ago to be the proper diet for sick persons. 

It should be noted that what are commonly termed porringers in this 
country are not what are known as porringers among English plate- 
collectors. A deep-covered cup with handles they term a porringer. 
Those termed porringers in the South Kensington Museum are typical 
English examples. They are usually about eight inches high and eight 
inches in diameter. Four splendid silver porringers of this shape, 
dates 1667, 1686, 1702 and 1775, were bequeathed not long ago by Mr. 
C. Wyllys Betts to the Scroll and Keys Society of Yale University. 
Our shallow porringers are called in England basins, tasters or bleeding- 
basins. The latter name I have never found in any Colonial inventories, 
but I have often seen the item ‘‘wine-taster” and ‘‘taster” in old New 
England wills, and in the same lists with porringers. I have, however, 
always associated the term wine-taster with a small, shallow, silver cup, 
almost saucer-shaped, with bosses on the bottom, to reflect the light and 
show the clearness and color of the wine. All English authorities speak 
of the many pewter bleeding-basins of the eighteenth century as ‘‘small, 
shallow, circular bowls from four to seven inches in diameter, with a 
single fiat, pierced handle,” which, of course, is an accurate description 
of our porringers. In the catalogue of the South Kensington Museum 
what we would call silver porringers are called ‘‘Basin, silver, with flat 
openwork handle, for heating liquids.” One is further labeled as 
having been used for Oliver Cromwell when he was an infant. Mr. 
Buck, the author of ‘‘Old Silver Plate,” thinks they were made after the 
Scotch quaighs, which sometimes had one, sometimes two handles. 

Plates and platters were much valued. Governor Bradford of Massa- 
chusetts left to his heirs fourteen pewter dishes and thirteen platters, 
three large plates and three small ones, one pewter candlestick and one 
pewter bottle— a most luxurious and elaborate household outfit for that 
day. Governor Benedict Arnold of Rhode Island (the ancestor of the 
traitor) bequeathed his pewter plates and dishes in the same list and 
with as much minuteness of description as his silver tankards and bowls; 
and the humble pewter was as elaborately lettered and marked as was his 
silver. Miles Standish left sixteen pewter dishes and twelve wooden 
trenchers. 

We find from the inventory of the possessions of ‘‘the Redeemed 
Captive,” Rev. John Williams, that he had in pewter ware twelve plat- 
ters, twenty-five plates, seven basins, three porringers, three tankards 
and one mug. The ‘“‘basins’’ were vegetable dishes. He had silver 
tankards and spoons and wooden platters and bowls, but no china. 

A set of plates and platters was known as a ‘‘garnish of pewter.’’ 
The platters were of every size, up to the vast shield on which was served 
of old a roast-pig or a Thanksgiving turkey. All were round; oval plat- 
ters seem to have beer unknown. 

Pewter dishes and plates were a source of great pride to every Colon- 
ial housekeeper, and much time and labor was devoted to polishing them 
with ‘‘horse-tails’’ till they shone like fine silver, and dingy pewter was 
fairly counted a disgrace. The most accomplished gentleman in Vir- 
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ginia of his time gave it as a positive rule, in 1728, that ‘‘Pewter 
Bright” was the sign of a good housewife. 

Among the pewter articles advertised in pre-Revolutionary newspa- 
pers are spoons, quart-pots, cans, tankards, mugs, butter-cups, table-salts, 
dish-covers, chafing-dishes, cullenders, ‘‘bottle crains,” ink-pots, ink- 
chests and communion services. Nearly all New England churches in 
small towns were at first content with pewter communion services; many 
used them until this century; some use them still. These pewter serv- 
ices are beautiful, though simple in shape. 

The camp-service used by General Washington in the Revolutionary 
War was of pewter; it is still preserved. It is very doubtful whether 
Martha Washington had much china until after the Revolution. I sus- 


‘“THE PORRINGERS THAT IN A ROW 
HUNG HIGH, AND MADE A GLITTERING SHOW.’’ 


pect she had none, for in all the elaborate and long orders for all kinds 
of English goods and productions which George Washington sent abroad 
before the Revoultionary War, there is no mention of china or crockery 
ware; doubtless pewter was used on his dinner-table, with plentiful 
small pieces of silver, just as was on the table of every other American 
of wealth at that date. 

After the Revolution, when John Hancock was lying in his Boston 
home ill with the gout, the clatter of china dishes on the table in the 
dining-room irritated and annoyed him. He ordered his servant to 
throw the china out of the window, and use pewter instead. The thrifty 
and crafty black man saved Madam Hancock’s precious china by throw- 
ing it into the long grass. 

To a day well within the remembrance of many now living, round 
pewter meat platters were used in farmhouses after other pewter dishes 
had vanished from the board; for it does not dull a carving-knife to cut 
upon pewter as it does upon porcelain or crockery, and old farmers cling 
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nd articles of old acquaintance. No ‘‘boiled din- 
ite the same to them unless all heaped together 
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wter” as they did their leaden clock and window- 
ted and cast into bullets for the use of the Conti- 


isfactory furnishing for the dining-room of a 
collection of old pewter. A splendid example of 
ties of such a collection is shown in an old house 
‘his house was in olden times a tavern, one ell holds 
was cut into half a dozen bedrooms, but has been 
size and appearance by its present owner. The 
cage-like raised bar, is specially devoted to a col- 
Queer old rum-bottles with portraits and inserip- 
at toddy-glasses, vast glass jars, show how curi- 
be a collection of glass from old American homes. 
are greater treasures. Shallow dressers, corner 
ey shelves are filled with old pewter vessels and 
wner with ‘‘shining morning faces” at breakfast, 
d silvery disks the good cheer of her glowing 
welcome each night. 


water-pitchers, mustard-pots and flip-cups, candle- 
sticks and lamps of ps 
the teapots are engravé 


wter are among the plates and platters. Some of 
d with a geometrical design or with conventional 
d-drake” teapots are interesting shapes. 
to attempt to trace the age of pewter by the mak- 
often find on old pieces. Pewterers abounded 
nsiderable town, and as the name of their place 
given, it is impossible to place them accurately 
nally an old bill of purchase will specify pieces of 
t families who still own the pewter can determine 
are rare. 
wter found in country houses are marked with 
have seen as early a date as 1630. Others are 
f-arms or crests. Some owners to-day have 
side of the plate or platter any initials or dates 
value or historical interest of the piece. 
in interest, whether it is deemed beautiful or not, 
s of durable metal illustrate the frugal home-life 
lone should be sufficient reason for their preser- 
ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF DECORATIVE ART. 
HINTS FROM MANY SOURCES. 


OTHING lies so near the heart and hand of all classes of women 
as the practical application of decorative art. It is woman 
who fixes the standard of home, not the upholsterer or the furni- 
ture dealer or the china dealer, nor any one who is to be paid 

for the work. It must have its beginning in the individuality of some 
woman. I beg you to bear this in mind. Let us begin with William 
Morris’s idea of a garden, and let him take us into his very charming 
house. ‘‘It will be a key to right thinking about gardens if we consider 
in what kind of a place a garden is most desired. In a beautiful coun- 
try, especially if it be mountainous, we can do without it well enough, 
whereas in a flat and dull country we crave after it, and- there it is 
often the very making of the homestead. Flowers in masses are very 
strong color, and if not used with a great deal of caution, are very de- 
structive to pleasure in gardening. On the whole, I think it best and safest 
to mix up your flowers and rather eschew great masses of color. So 
much for the garden, of which, since I have said that it ought to be part 
of the house, I hope I have not said too much.’’ Now! as to the outside 
of our make-shift house, I fear it is too ugly to keep us long. Let what 
painting you have to do about it be simple as possible and chiefly white 
or whitish, for when a building is ugly in form it will bear no decoration, 
and to mark its parts by varying colors will be the way to bring out its 
ugliness. You should, however, always paint your sashbars and window- 
frames white, to break up the dreary space of window, somewhat. As to 
windows, there, I fear, we musi grumble again. In most decent houses, 
or what are so called, the windows are much too big and let in a flood of 
hight in a haphazard and ill-considered way, which the indwellers are 
forced to obscure again by shutters, curtains, heavy upholsteries and 
such other nuisances. The windows also are almost always brought too 
low down—often so low as to have their sills on a level with our ankles, 
sending thereby a raking light across the room that destroys all the 
pleasantness of tone, while the common custom in good houses is either 
to fill these openings with one huge piece of plate glass or to divide them 
across the middle with a thin bar. Mr. Morris corrects this defect as 
follows: ‘‘Fill the windows with moderate-sized panes of glass (plate- 
glass, if you will) set in solid sashbars; we shall then feel as if we were 
indoors on acold day. As to the floor, a little time ago the universal 
custom for those who could afford it was to cover it all up into its dirti- 
est and crookedest corners with a carpet, good, bad or indifferent. Hap- 
pily, however, it is now a custom so much broken into that we may 
consider it doomed, for in all houses that pretend to good taste of 
arrangement the carpet is now a rug—large it may be, but at any 
rate not looking immovable and not being a trap for dust in the 
corner.”’ 

Our good guide goes on to say of the ceilings: ‘‘I see nothing but 
cautious painting or leaving the blank, white space alone to be forgot- 
ten. This painting, of course, assumes that you know better than to use 
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gas in your rooms, which indeed soon reduces all your decorations to a 
pretty general average.’’ 

Mr. Morris admired light, good woods, oak, or a color always 
lighter than your walls, which should be covered with a paper of a 
simple tint, divided not into two equal parts; you may either have a 
narrow frieze below the cornice and hang the wall thence to the floor, or 
you may have a moderate dado, say four feet to six inches high, and 
hang the wall from the cornice to the top of the dado. ‘‘ Yellow is not 
a color that can be used in masses unless it be much broken or mingled 
with other colors, and even then it wants some material to help it out. 
You know people are always calling yellow things golden, even when 
they are not at all the color of gold, which even unalloyed is not a bright 
yellow. That shows that delightful yellows are not very positive, and 
that, as aforesaid, they need gleaming materials to help them. The light, 
bright yellows, like jonquil and primrose, are scarcely usable in art save 
in silks, whose gleam takes color from and adds light to the local tint, 
just as sunlight does to the yellow blossoms which are so common in 
nature. In dead materials, such as distemper color, a positive yellow 
ean only be used sparingly in combination with other tints. Red is also 
a difficult color to use unless it be helped by some beauty of material; for 
whether it tend toward yellow and be called scarlet or toward blue and 
be called crimson there is but little pleasure in it unless it be deep and 
full. If the searlet pass a certain degree of impurity it falls into the hot 
brown-red very disagreeable in large masses. The finest tint of red is a 
central one between crimson and scarlet and is a very powerful color, 
searce to be got in a flat tint. Pink although one of the most beautiful 
colors is not easy to use. Purple no man in his senses would think of 
using in masses. Though green—at all events in England—is the color 
widest used by nature there is not so much bright green used by her as 
one would think, the most of it being used a week or two in the spring 
when the leafage is small and blended with grays and other negative 
colors of twigs. We must be very careful of light greens and seldom if 
ever use them at once bright and strong. On the other hand do not fall 
into the trap of the dingy, bilious-looking green, a color to which I havea 
special and persona! hatred because I have been supposed to have brought 
it somewhat into vogue. I assure you I am not responsible for it. I 
have said there are not many tints fit to color a wall with. This is my 
list of them as far as I know: Pale copper color, tints of green, from 
pure and pale to deepish gray, the color of a starling’s egg.’’ 

Mr. Morris closes this talk on color by saying: ‘‘All right-minded 
craftsmen who work in color will strive to make their work as full of 
color as the nature will allow it to be.’’ I have omitted his talk on pat- 
terns and ideas that are written for the artisan, and opened the book 
again at what he styles ‘‘a very large subject or a very small one.’’ 
‘Don’t have too much decoration; have none for mere finery’s sake or 
to satisfy the claims custom. These are flat truisms, are they not? 
But, really, it seems as if some people have never thought of them, for it 
is almost the universal custom to stuff up some rooms so that you can 
scarcely move in them, and to leave others deadly bare, whereas all 
rooms should look as if they were lived in, and have, so to say, a friendly 
welcome ready for the incomer. Furthermore, no room of the richest 
man should look grand enough to make a simple man shrink in it, or 
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luxurious enough to make a thoughtful man ashamed in it; it will not 
do so if art be at home there, for she has no foes so deadly as insolence 
and waste.’’ 

I have striven to get together the ideas of men of authority, that 
we may be inspired and lifted beyond the commonplace. Mr. Per- 
kins, in his editor’s preface, writes: ‘‘Eastlake’s book is addressed to 
Englishmen; there is not a sentence in it apart from some local allusions, 
which may not be read by Americans as if directly intended for them.’’ 
Morris has helped us with the garden, windows, floors and ceilings. 
Eastlake’s chapters on drawing-room furniture and glass will not make 
adiscord. ‘‘When Mater Familias enters an upholsterer’s warehouse how 
can she possibly decide upon the pattern of her new carpet, when bale 
after bale of Brussels is unrolled, the shopman remarks of one piece, 
that it is elegant; of another, that it is striking; of the third, that it is 
unique, and soforth? Mater Familias is utterly at a loss to say why she 
should like or not like them. In the dilemma, the gentleman with the 
yardstick comes to the rescue and imparts his firm opinion as to which is 
fashionable, and this at once carries the day! Glass, china, table linen 
and cabinet work are all chosen on this plan. The latest invention, 
although it may violate every principle of good design, is sure to be a 
favorite with the majority. An article which dates a few years back is 
rejected as old-fashioned. This love of change is carried to such an 
extent that if one desires to replace a jug or a tablecloth with another of 
the same pattern, even a few months after the first has been bought, 
however good the style may have been, it is extremely difficult, some- 
times impossible to do so. The answer is always the same: ‘Last 
year’s goods, sir; we could n’t match them now.’ This state of things is 
the fault not only of the manufacturer, but of the purchaser.’’ 

I could not resist giving you this, for many a house beautiful has 
been wrecked on these shoals. Eastlake goes on to say: ‘‘The best and 
most picturesque furniture of all ages has been simple in general form. 
It may have been enriched by complex details of carved work or inlay, 
but in the massive outline was always chaste and sober, never running 
into extravagant contour or unnecessary curves.” There is a notion very 
prevalent among people who have given themselves but little trouble to 
think at all on the matter that to insure grace in furniture it must be 
made flimsy and fragile. We constantly hear the expression light and 
elegant applied to drawing-room furniture. Now, lightness and elegance 
are agreeable in their way and under certain conditions of design, as in the 
filigree of a lady’s earring, may well be of this character; but objects 
intended for real and daily service, such as a table, which has to bear the 
weight of heavy books or dishes, or a sofa, on which we may recline at 
full length, ought not to look light and elegant, but strong and comely. 
Our modern furniture is essentially effeminate in form. How often do 
we see in fashionable drawing-rooms a type of couch which seems com- 
posed of nothing but cushions! It is really composed of a structure of 
wood and iron, but this internal structure is carefully concealed by the 
stuffing and materials with which which the whole is covered. Most ot 
us who know anything of country life have seen the common wooden 
settle which forms so comfortable and snug a seat by rustic hearths. No 
artist who ever studied the interior of a cottage would hesitate to intro- 
duce so picturesque an object in his sketch. Now, I am far from saying 
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we should fit up our drawing-rooms with cottage settles or adopt any 
furniture which is not perfectly consistent with ordinary notions of com- 
fort and convenience. If our social habits differ from those of our fore- 
fathers, the fittings of our rooms must follow suit. But there is a great deal 
of ignorant prejudice on these points. For example the old low-seated chair 
with its high, padded back, commonly called Elizabethan, is considered 
awkward and uncomfortable simply because its proportions are strange 
to us. I know, too, that the oceasional chair of the modern drawing- 
room with a molded bar and perhaps a knot of carving, which chafes our 
shoulder blades as we lean back, is looked on as an article of refined 
luxury. I say nothing as to the merit of the two designs, but I would 
suggest your trying them after a fatiguing walk. Perhaps they will find 
that the art of chair-making has not improved to such a great extent as 
they imagine since the days of good Queen Bess. Pugin, in his Design 
for Gothic furniture, says: ‘‘A good chair should give ease to the body 
and have strength to support it, at the same time be light, so that it may 
be easily moved.”’ 

Eastlake writes If that which pleases the eye, if that which 
charms the ear, if that which appeals to the more imaginative facul- 
ties of the human mind, do not exercise a directly beneficial influ- 
ence on our intellectual nature, then poets, painters and musicians have 
indeed lived and wrought for us in vain, and if, on the other hand, we 
are unable to perceive in the common concerns and practical details of 
daily toil in the merchant’s calling, in the blacksmith’s forge and in the 
chemist’s laboratory the romantic side of life’s modern aspect, it must 
be but a weakly order of sentiment with which we are inspired by songs 
and books and paintings. Let us look at a Chianti bottle and note 
how admirably both its shape and material are fitted for their purpose. 
The oval egg-shaped outline which the flask assumes at its lower and 
more bulky end, is precisely the strongest which could have been 
invented for the material. But even eggs require to be packed carefully 
in straw for market; moreover, they will not stand on end, nor are we 
able to pour out their contents without breaking the shell. So the Tus- 
ean bottle-makers ingeniously set to work to meet these requirements for 
their flask. They pull out its upper end into a long narrow neck, which 
serves both as a duct and a handle. They twist a cord of dried grass in 
rings round the bulbous part of the bottle, and make them fast by three 
or four broad straps of the same material, stretching longitudinally from 
top to bottom, so as to form a complete and effective suit of straw armor ; 
finally they continue the spiral cord downward and outward at the foot 
of the bottle, so as to form a little base for it to stand on; they finish 
the cord upward in a long twisted loop, which is just the thing to hang 
it by. Thus it will be seen, that besides being an exceedingly picturesque 
object—for in the whole range of common ware it would be difficult to 
find a prettier one—this ‘Florence flask’ is constructed on as sound and 
practical principles as the strictest utilitarian could wish. But the mod- 
ern English work-table is sure to belie its purpose in some way. It will 
probably have doors which look like drawers, or drawers that assume 
the appearance of doors; it will shroud up part of the wooden framing 
with silken plaits fringed with straight bands of gimp, and decorated at 
each angle with lumpy little tassels; it will be made of deal and veneered 
with walnut and mahogany; it will be ‘enriched’ with fictitious carving 
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and plastered over with delusive varnish. Real art has no recourse to 
such tricks as these; it can accommodate itself to the simplest and most 
practical shapes which the carpenter or potter has invented.’’ 

I do not know any way of putting before you more clearly the chilling 
feeling a superb modern drawing-room gives one except by recalling to 
your minds the pleasure one feels when a friend says ‘‘Come into the 
library; it is where we live!’’ This room glows with the different char- 
acteristics of each member of the household—bright bits of needlework 
the women are doing; a beribboned candy box some youth has sent the 
pretty daughter of the house, and many more bits of everyday life; a 
delightful disregard of effect, a cosy feeling and suggestion in the sur- 
roundings that Charles Lumb might have told his stories here. The room 
has been humanized, which, to my thinking, is the highest principle of 
decorative art. 

Nothing lends greater grace to a dining-room than delicate and 
well-designed glass. Most householders can remember a time when 
the greatest test of excellence in such articles depended on the ques- 
tion whether they were cut or not; if they were cut, they were good; 
if they were cut elaborately, they were elegant! If they were only 
blown, they were worthless. It did so happen at that time, bad as cut 
glass was, blown glass was rather worse. This may be chiefly attributed 
to the fact that the latter was blown into a mold, which was frequently 
shaped so as to imitate the effect of cutting. Our manufacturers seem 
quite to have forgotten that the most beautiful table glass which has ever 
been produced—that of Venice in the fifteenth century—was not cut, 
in the modern sense of the word. There has been a too evident striving 
after perfect accuracy of form and that ignoble nearness of execution 
which is fatal to the vigor of good design. Our table glass was very 
bright, very accurately shaped, often very nicely engraved; but, on the 
other hand, very seldom otherwise than formal in contour, and generally 
unpicturesque. Ruskin speaks with much force in regard to modern 
table glass. In a digression'in his work on ‘‘Modern Painters,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘We ought to be ashamed of it.’’ The rather startling idea of 
cut glass being inartistic is that it carries out no design, but is the unin- 
tellectual work of a machine. No design is pleasing that is regular! 
Can you fancy looking out of your window at an old apple tree and seeing 
the sparrows perched just six inches apart on a bough just six feet long, 
all their heads turned to the right, all their tails turned to the left? Do 
you not see how this would do away with the countless pictures these 
bright little birds make among the bare branches? No! Nature has no 
rule-measure. If one owned a factory for the production of Venetian 
glass, it might be well to use it on our tables; but it is so fragile that it 
is idle to wish for it, beautiful and correct as it is. Exquisitely engraved 
glass we can have, and I am bold enough to say we shall grow to believe 
in it. 

I think Dr. J. von Falke’s talk about the arrangement of dinner- 
tables would be of interest to us all. ‘‘We frequently find that too much 
emphasis is laid upon the center, the large ornament placed there, being 
made very conspicuous by its design as well as by its vividly contrasted 
eolors. At first sight this may appear to be quite natural and correct, 
as the center is that part of the table-cover which is directly under our 
eyes; but in emphasizing it too strongly we forget that, according to the 
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fashion of the day, the table is destined to hold quite a multiplicity of 
objects which require a quiet, harmonious background. It follows that 
our center ornament, ¥ its strongly contrasted colors, partly concealed 
and broken up by the objects placed on it, cannot but produce an unquiet 
and disturbing rather than a beautifying effect. We must confine the 
decoration of white table-linen to flat ornaments in profile, disposed in 
simple and regularly repeated patterns, so that any and every part upon 
which the eye may fall shall produce a correct and pleasant effect. It is 
also evident that the greatest emphasis must be laid upon the border, as 
this is the only part of the cloth which can produce a complete effect, 
since the space within the border is occupied by the centerpiece and the 
rest of the tablewar So much for the tablecloth. ‘‘Since every- 
thing on the table must serve a purpose, and since the table is not a place 
for high or historical art, the centerpiece should likewise have a use 
and serve a purpose, either apparently or actually. According to an old 
and celebrated book, ‘Essence of the Art of Cooking,’ the centerpiece 
is really intended to take the place of the soup tureen, which usually 
oceupies the middle of the dinner-table. Occasionally a handsome 
chandelier or costly lamp may be sufficient, but in the majority of cases 
floral decorations will be found preferable.’’ 

Von Falke advises china in bright colors, brilliant glass, and makes 
the house beautiful the mission of woman. He writes most beautifully, 
as follows: ‘‘I would assign for her the working out of her mission as 
a promoter of the beautiful, without, however, implying that she must 
necessarily make all household ornaments with her own hands, since 
that is impossible; it is not necessary she should be an artist herself in 
these things, or even take part in producing them, but whenever her 
hand is not actively engaged, her taste, her judgment, her wisdom in 
selection may make themselves felt, and thus whether she be herself a 
producer or confine herself to the task of examination and selection, she 
will have the artistic side of her house under her control. Taste in 
woman may be said to be natural to her sex; she is mistress of the 
house in which she rules like a queen. We may consider it as settled 
that it is woman’s duty at the present time, not only to bring beauty into 
the house, but to create it, and generally to assist in the revival of 
all the arts by the education of taste and the cultivation of a feeling for 
the beautiful in hers and all those who surround her. In Ruckert’s 
words: 

When th adorns herself she adorns the garden.’’ 
A. J. EDWARDS. 
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there is nothing more discouraging to the modern student of 
household art than the apparent universality of good taste and 
refinement among Colonial builders. Discouraging, because by 


(C \ UCCESSFUL ses are not always modern. Indeed at times 
is 


comparison simple and delicate taste seems now the exception rather than 
the rule; but at th me time encouraging as any example of beauty 
must be 

The house which is pictured in this issue of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
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is a dignified and elegant Colonial homestead, built honestly and well in 
the beginning, and now made more than ever attractive by the quaintness 
of age and the fragrance of old memories which cling about it. 

In 1718 in the town of Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, lived Captain 
Archibald Macpheadris, a Scotchman and a wealthy merchant. He was 
a man of position in the town, a member of the King’s Council, a trader 
with the Indians, and, besides, the projector of the first iron works estab- 
lished in America. These were the Lamprey River Iron Works, in what 
is now the town of Barrington, Massachusetts. 

Portsmouth was a prosperous and rich place in those days. A brisk 
trade was carried on with the West Indies, and the warehouses along the 
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THE WARNER HOUSE. 


wharves were bursting full. The merchants were gentlemen of elegant 
and high-bred habits, and Captain Macpheadris wished a house which 
should fittingly support his dignity, increased still more by his marriage 
with Sarah Wentworth, one of the sixteen children of Sir John Went- 
worth, Governor of the Colony. Macpheadris died in 1729, leaving one 
daughter, Mary, who married Jonathan Warner, and from whom the 
house takes its present name. The Hon. Jonathan Warner was a man 
of position also. He was a member of the King’s Council until the 
revolt of the Colonies, and in 1770 we find him third on the list of tax- 
payers in the town. ‘‘Mr. Warner,’’ says C. W. Brewster, in his 
delightful and gossipy ‘‘Rambles about Portsmouth,’’ ‘‘we well recollect 
as one of the last of the cocked hats. As in a vision of early childhood, 
he is still before us, in all the dignity of the aristocratic crown officers. 
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That broad-backed, long skirted brown coat, those small clothes and silk 


stockings, those silver 
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THE HALL. 


the country is full of stone and good clay for bricks, I was told that on 
account of the fogs and damps they deemed them wholesomer, and for 
that reason preferred wood buildings.’’ 

But Captain Macpheadris wished brick, even if it, as well as much 
other material for his house, such as hearthstones, tiles, ete., had to be 
brought from Holland. His outer walls were made eighteen inches 
thick, resting solidly on the cellar walls, without the underpinning of 
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nto use only considerably later. The exterior 
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captain was engaged in the fur as well as the iron business. Some enor- 
mous elk antlers, presented to Macpheadris by his red friends, are hang- 
ing in the lower hall. 

‘‘By mere chance fifteen or twenty years ago, some long hidden paint- 
ings on the walls of this lower hall were brought to light. In repairing 
the front entry it became necessary to remove the paper, of which four 
or five layers had accumulated. At one place, where the several coats 
had peeled off cleanly, a horse’s hoof was observed by a little girl of 
the family. The workman then began removing the paper carefully, 
first the legs, then the body of a horse with a rider were revealed, and 


A BEDROOM. 


the astonished paper-hanger stood before a life-size representation of 
Governor Phipps on his charger. The workman called other people to 
his assistance, and the remaining portions of the wall were speedily 
stripped, laying bare four or five hundred square feet covered with 
sketches in color, landscapes, views of distant cities, figure pieces, Bib- 
lical seenes—Abraham offering Isaac—a lady at a spinning-wheel, ete. 
Until then no person in the land of the living had any knowledge of 
those hidden pictures. An old dame of eighty who had visited at the 
house intimately ever since her childhood, all but refused to believe her 
spectacles when brought face to face with the frescoes.’’ 

On the right as one enters is the drawing-room, with walls paneled 
in ivory white. Indeed, the whole first floor is treated this way, with 
paneled walls from floor to ceiling. Across a corner of the drawing- 
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with some beautiful blue and white tiles, three 

op of the opening. There is some graceful old 
still covered with the old brocade, worn and 
e of the past. 

re those of Mary Warner, and her mother, Mrs. 

Sarah Wentworth. These are by Copley, as 

historic pictures in Portsmouth. Mr. Aldrich 


mouth without having a Copley is like living in 


ancestor in the Old Granary Burying-Ground. 
nnot be said to flourish.’’ Behind this drawing- 
red through a large half-cireular topped door. 


brary, but is now a pleasant little dining-room, 
looking out on the garde 


To the left of the hall is a companion room 
has a large fireplace also, with some attractive 


The chief interest here is the beautiful old book- 


ut there before the house was finished, and a 
me bits of old English silver and china. 
we find a square hall with two fine bedrooms 
A smaller room is front, across the hall and 
bedroom has been well cared for, and the 
erved. The chimney-breast is usually of pan- 
and high shelf above. Old-fashioned paper 
the walls; four-post bedsteads, more or less 


nial styles have been revived, the Warner house 


so antiquated. It is only what is almost pos- 
r nowadays, granting that he has knowledge, 
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ible rule in this magazine to print pictures of 
ul things only, and however much one might 
of certain methods of house decoration never to 

by an illustration of the thing condemned. 
luable educationally to enforce one’s writing 


putting them before the eyes of the reader. 


vwing-room here pictured it has been possible 
veness what a nightmare in decoration may be 
liture. Whoever is trying to furnish a house, 

the necessity for rigid economy amounting 
uld take courage at the sight of Mrs. Bradley- 
nd thank the stars above that wealth sufficient 
hemy against household art has been denied 


epted rule which has not been violated in this 
nd ceiling are a frenzied mass of stucco-work 
The mirror-frames, the chandeliers and the 
nto shapes matching the ceiling. The grills 
in the doorway seem like a huge joke, so 
they. The climax of ludicrous inappropriate- 











DRAWING-RooM IN Mrs. BRADLEY-MARTIN’sS HOUSE. 


ness is in the center of the room where one of the seated sledges, 
common formerly in Europe, has been ornamented with grill-work, oil 
painting and gilding, carefully placed upon a tiger skin rug and then 
filled with growing plants. This structure is really astounding. It 
almost arouses admiration for the powerful though perverted imagina- 
tion which conceived it. 

The whole room must have been tremendously expensive, but it is 
impossible to think of sitting calmly in it for even a moment. It is 
ugly, inappropriate and vulgarly ostentatious. 


ROM the China, Glass and Pottery Review we quote an editorial which 
is as full of hints to the consumer as it is to the producer, although 
it was especially for the latter that it was written: 

‘In a new line of pressed glassware just put on the market it is of 
interest to note that the manufacturers have entirely abandoned the ten- 
dency, in vogue for several years past, to imitate cut glass patterns. It 
must be admitted that some of the more recent productions in the imita- 
tion cut patterns have, in brilliancy when viewed in certain lights, 
closely approximated the appearance of cut glass, but it always needed 
only a cursory inspection to realize that it was not that which it simu- 
lated. We believe that there is a market for pressed glass patterns sold 
on their own merits, not because they look like cut glass. 

In a recent pattern the designer has brought out all the good 
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EXHIBIT OF THE ATLAN CERAMIC CLUB. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are considered, 
through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the readers of the magazine. 
Subscribers, in asking questions involving the furnishing and decoration of rooms, are requested 
to send a rough sketch plan, showing doors and windows. 
Names and addresses should always be given in order that an answer may be sent by mail in case 
there is not sufficient space for it in the pages of the magazine. 


Will you kindly tell me whether an old-fashioned gilt band tea set would 
look well as decoration over a mantel in a dining-room? The paper in the 
room is blue and white—very good indeed. I would like to put a plain, dull 
red background from mantel to picture rod and then have a rack of shelves 
artistically arranged and hung against the wall. Would it look well? or is 
the china too plain? I have very little room for china and thought the greater 
part of this set could be disposed of in this way. MRS. M. M. G. 


We are sorry not to indorse fully your plan of using the old set of 
gilt and white china; the china itself may be made to be decorative in 
perfectly good taste, but the covering of the chimney-breast with ‘‘dull 
red’’ or any red, against which it is proposed to hang a rack, would, we 
think, appear patchy and be difficult to balance elsewhere in the room. 
Again the china would gather much dust, be difficult to keep clean and 
almost useless for daily use or sudden emergency. We would suggest 
instead a cupboard made of the same wood as the furniture, fitted across 
a corner, if one is available; a very good and simple design, and one 
that would hold quite as much as a rack, may be found in the August 
number, 1897, Vol. Il, of THe Hovust BEaAvTIFUL, in an article 
called ‘‘Concerning the Dining-Room,”’ by Oliver Coleman. This cup- 
board would not be spoiled if made to extend up to the ceiling. On the 
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ften used might be placed. A groove three and 
ym the sides of the cupboard on each shelf should 
laced in it, giving the closet a rich, full look. 


helves may hold cups. If this piece of furniture 
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MRS. L. B. 
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rich red in the vestibule, ceiling a little lighter 
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wide doors from the deep yellow hall. The 
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arming, opening from the green library, ceiling 
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having inside shutters made of the small pattern, fretted wood that may 
be purchased by the foot, and arranged to cover the whole window, opening 
down the center like a French window. Silk curtains should be hung on 
a rod sufficiently wide to allow them to be pushed back on either side, 
when the inside or openwork shutters were opened; or if this may not be 
practical with this shaped room, the curtains could be hung on a short rod 
on each wing or shutter. Again, these windows may be of the ordinary 
style, with a grill of the openwork wood across the upper half of the 
upper sash, a curtain hung from underneath this grill. Silk, always of 
adull, plain red, or ofa Persian pattern, would be good. Underneath the 
grill across the top sash, fastened by a small brass rod top and bottom, 
a red silk curtain might be shirred, the other silk curtain hanging from 
beneath the grill as described above. This produces a pretty red light 
over the room. Divans should be placed between the windows, against 
the wall, and one possibly against the wall of the reception-hall, making 
three in all; a piano or cabinet may be placed against the vestibule wall. 
If a piano is needed or desired, let the cabinet take the place of the third 
divan and stand opposite it and between the windows; keep the center of 
the room free. Small Turkish tables may stand before the window; ora 
large brass pan with green plants, on the floor well out of the way or 
placed on a table, would be pretty; two or three easy chairs should be 
arranged near the windows in a good position for conversation without 
moving them about, which is often awkward and troublesome. Pic- 
tures are not desirable in such a room, ornaments of an Oriental character 
in the cabinet or on the small tables should brighten and decorate the 
room sufficiently. Of course, Oriental rugs are a necessity here. Treat 
your room differently if you may not have these. At the entrance of 
this parlor have a fine hanging, falling straight down on one or both 
sides. Three lanterns or lamps will be proper hanging from the ceiling. 
We cannot very well describe the exact sort of lantern, as there are so 
many now in the shops, but they must be pure in style and not simply 
modern lanterns. 


Will you kindly give me some suggestions concerning the decoration of my 
dining-room, which presents peculiar difficulties on account of its numerous 
doors and windows? The size of the room is about 16x24. Woodwork 
grained to represent oak; furnishings also oak. The carpet has wood colors 
and some dark red. The background is light; but general effect of carpet 
rather dark than light. I would like to dispose of my sideboard and put ina 
china closet and serving table. I would like your advice concerning both and 
where to place them. E. F. H. 


We do not usually make it a practice to find fault with what is, but 
rather to suggest the best for what is to be. The grained woodwork, 
however, calls forth our condemnation at the start, and it is difficult for 
us to say, as we are oftentimes obliged to, ignore it. In the plan sub- 
jected to us we find the wainscoting and many doors make the woodwork 
very much in evidence. We regret it and hope that it may be feasible 
for you to paint the woodwork a rich dark mahogany color, enameled 
finish, but if this is not at the present time practicable, we must repeat 
ourselves and say, ignore it. So much red in the carpet would make the 
best color for this room red also. A soft, deep red, would be excellent, 
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RIENTAL and In- 
dia Fabrics enter 
so largely in the 

furnishing of a home to- 
day that we have made 
an especial effort to 
gather from all markets 
a very fine and unique 
assortment of the stuffs 
consisting of Kiskelim 
Rugs, Dzidzim Portieres, 
Saddle Bags, Embroid- 
eries, Hand printed and 
painted Silks and Cottons, Benares Brass, Cashmere Copper, 
Moradabad Enameled Ware, Alquian and Venetian Lanterns, 
Swinging Seats, and Curios of all kinds. 


Our own stuffed furniture is made in our own workroom by 
skilled workmen, insuring construction and lasting qualities. We 
are showing many odd pieces of furniture in Mahogany, Flemish 
Oak, Ebonys, India Blackwood, and Cashmen, not to be found in 


regular furniture warerooms. 


Our stock of Tapestries, Damasks, Brocades, Velours and 
Cretonnes in fine, medium and low-price stuffs for covering, draping 
and wall hanging, contains many novelties from the leading man- 
ufacturers of the world. We employ artists for designing and 
expert workmen for placing all work entrusted to us, furnishing 
designs and estimates on any work pertaining to this business. 


Our stock of Lace Curtains and Muslins is always well assorted and contains 
the newest things as rapidly as they are produced. Arabian, Renaissance, 
Brussels, Cluny, Irish Point—Muslins, embroidered and ruffled—Guipure, Notting- 
ham and Novelty Goods, in all the fine, medium and low grades. 











CARSON PIRIE SCOTT& CO 


State and Washington Streets, Chicago. 
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Company is pleased to an- 

















nounce an important addition to 
its stock of art paper hangings 
7, for the Fall Season. The original 
, and artistic wall papers designed 
and made by the late Mr. William 
Morris have been out of this 
market for some time, which is 
an unreasonable and undeserved 
reflection on the culture of Chi- 
cago. To obviate this neglect of 
the esthetic tastes of the Western 





Country, the Company has made 
a large purchase of these noted patterns and now has the 
interesting collection on exhibition and sale in its Household 
Art Rooms, Fourth floor. The dainty lightness of some of 
the designs, and softness of colors, savor of that minor key 
quality to be found in much of Mr. Morris’ writing; the deep 
mellow beauty and intense presence of thought in others, 
reminds one of the rational earnestness of the man, with the 
poet’s insistence and love of justice in the world. When color 


was used the staining must be done by the best of dyes, 





and when metal had to shine upon a surface he would have 
no imitation. One of the papers in this display has a layer 


of silver leaf to form the pattern, another one is dotted over 
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the back ground with pure gold. 


The celebrated ‘daisy’? shown on this page is to be 


seen in three colorings and the “apple” pattern is in pale 
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old reds and cream. The “Pimpernel,” “ Bramble,” “ Loop- 
trail,” “Diaper,” “ Trellis,” and many others are all of the 
original colorings, made and printed by Mr. Morris and 
may be considered truly rare works of art, as such cannot 
be obtained again. 

The papers are of peculiar interest just now, in that 
they fit in with the good antique furniture and other house- 
hold adornments of quality now much in vogue; and most partic- 
ularly that they harmonize in style and grade with The Tobey 
Furniture Company’s hand made furniture, beside which they 
are shown. They seem to supplement and carry out the marked 
dignity and simplicity of effort which isa part of this unique pro- 
duct, and this fact is remarkable = 
and worthy of note as it becomes era 
better understood. There are 
many conditions in common-—— 
love of beauty in material and 
design, whether it were wood, 
paper or silk; a love of honesty 
in construction and price, 
whether it were furniture or 
cotton print, and a determina- 
tion to have all work done only 
by hand—everything must be 
hand wrought in the Tobey 


Factory and so it had to be in THE “‘APPLE”’ WALL PAPER DESIGNED BY MR. WILLIAM 
; S 


MORRIS, TO BE FOUND ONLY IN THE TOBEY FUR- 
NITURE COMPANY’S STOCK. 


the factory of Mr. William 
Morris. Such coincidents stand for much. ‘The art of a people 
is shown in their history. The art of individuals shows abso- 


lutely their character. 


Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago. 
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One Dollar 


OUR HOMES, AND HOW 10 
FURNISH THEM ARTISTICALLY 


By a Practical Furniture Designer and House Fur- 
nisher. A new work on ARTISTIC FURNISHING, giving a 
great amount of valuable information to those who 
are about to furnish new homes, Refurnish Old Ones, 
or make changes of any kind. 

The book will not onlv give vou suggestions and 
advice, but will be a POSITIVE SAVING OF Y to you 
in the purchase of FURNISHINGS, as I have arranged to 
secure wholesale prices for purchasers. 

Heretofore only the wealthy have been able to se- 
cure the assistance of the EXPERIENCED HOUSE FUR- 
NISHER, but here it is within the reach of all. Letters 
of special advice will be furnished purchasers free. 
and if the book is not found to be well worth ONE 
DOLLAR it can be returned. 


CLARENCE R. HILLS, Feretsies Ss %s 


A MODEST DUTCH DINING ROOM. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Before Building Send For 


OR Elegant Wedding Invitations all JOHNSTON'S 
and Announcements; also fine 
Correspondence Stationery, Crests, 
Monograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and Illuminating, 

send for samples to 
S. D. CHILDS & CO, | tines, $200, or $1.00 each. Book 9x12, Vol. 1, 
140 Monroe Street nation. iano 


i W. K. JOHNSTON, arcuirect 
Gitnage, SE. 430 and 440 Calumet Building CHICAGO 











Picturesque Country Cottages 


to harmonize with nature and fit into the landscape, 
should be stained with the soft, rich tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The “glare” of paint is not in tune with nature. 
Our Stains look better, wear better and are 50 per 
cent cheaper than paint. 


Stained wood samples and color studies sent free on request. 





—— * ‘ SAMUEL CABOT, Sole [fr 
: ting ‘* Quilt” . = 
pon me se ity. 7° Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


. Summer Residence of Rudolph H. Kissel, Esq. 
Agents at all Central Points. Designed by Mrs. Kissel. 

















ANTIQUE Every example of the Antique 


in this collection is 


FURNITURE authentic and care- 


fully selected. 





Mr. VISCONTI personally directs the restoration of Antiques 


Inlaying. Curios Suitable for Wedding Gifts 


Entrusted tohim. Unequalled facilities. Correspondence solicited. 


CABINET MAKER F', VISCONTI vrunotsterer 


2209 Michigan Avenue ai CHICAGO 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











DVERTISEMENTS 




















“YES, THATS THE GENUINE, 
and it has no equal.”’ 


VON (YYSMV 


Established over 100 Years—20 International Awards. 

















When writing to tisers, please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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fipts to clean. them make them ile ; 
resulting in the use of pune’ 


iffeny. Enameled Brick | amount. oo a 


are made in al! colors and shades, can. Or, we shall be Blcancd t to send 


be wached at any time, restoring them: 
to: nus origina ‘fresbnese and color, a anything sae APPROVAL. 


. For Booklist and A Pa 
“at searest Agency, write 


1 Tita Enameled Brick Co 


«), Marquette Buiidiog, Chicege, tt. ce & 
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| By OLIVER SoueMan] 


bi | Pally: eAiheten ved. i> 
: Ornamental Corer Dui bad in eth #50 
ah ere 2 








Me Oniver! Coreman’s ichiaatal aici dies heer in The | 

House Beautiful have’ ‘been received “with. ‘the? greatest favor. || 
The ¥publishers take ‘pleasure 'd in announcing that’ ‘these articles together 
p with’ the illustrations have been put into an™ “attractive book with an 
_ othamental cover design by Mrs Hazenplug: and are now ready. 
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“All booksellers, or, will be: ‘tent, postage prepaid, by the publishers 


nee 


= on receipt of price’ Hergert s. Stone e ai eee Chicago, HI. 
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